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THE DEMOCRATIC FAITH OF PATRICK HENRY 



by Richard R. Beeman 



On 15 October 1986 the Virginia Historical Society held its fall Weddell Lecture. 
To help celebrate the 250th anniversary of the birth of Patrick Henry, the Society 
invited distinguished professor and Henry biographer Richard R. Beeman, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, to address members of the Society. The following 
article is based on Professor Beemans presentation at Battle Abbey and on other 
occasions for which he was invited to speak during that important anniversary year. 



These next few years — the recent commemoration of the 250th anniver- 
sary of his birth notwithstanding — are likely to be trying ones for those 
who venerate Patrick Henry. Indeed, there has perhaps never been a 
time since his death in 1799 in which Henry has received the respect that 
most of his contemporaries would have expected him to enjoy. Some of 
the blame for this must rest with Henry himself. As someone who has 
struggled with the meager little störe of personal papers that Henry left 
behind, I can testify that the Revolutionary firebrand, whatever his 
achievements, possessed a miserable sense of history. William Wirt, his 
first biographer, was the first to complain. In the midst of his study of 
Henry in 1815 he exploded, "It is all speaking, speaking, speaking. Tis 
true he could talk: — 'Gods! how he could talk!' but there is no acting 'the 
while.' . . . And then, to make the matter worse, from 1763 to 1789 
. . . not one of his Speeches lives in print, writing or memory." 1 It is not 
simply that we lack copies of his principal Speeches — he seems never to 
have had the urge to sit down to write a friend or to muse to himself about 
the larger significance of the events in which he played such an important 
role. And thus, after his departure from the scene, his posterity was left 
with only vague memories and blurred images of those aspects of his 
thought and his actions that made him such a powerful force within the 
Old Dominion during his lifetime. 

To make matters worse, Henrys principal political enemies not only 
outlived him by several decades but also possessed in abundance that keen 

1 John P. Kennedy, Memoirs ofthe Life of William Wirt . . . (1849; 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1856), I, 345. 
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historical sense that Henry so obviously lacked. Thus Thomas Jefferson's 
many hostile assessments of Henry live on: that Henry was "avaritious & 
rotten hearted," a man whose legal training was "not worth a copper," 
and — perhaps most devastating, because the image has lingered through 
the centuries — that Henry was all "tongue and without head or heart," a 
politician who, whatever his oratorical pyrotechnics, "could not draw a 
bill on the most simple subject which would bear legal criticism, or even 
the ordinary criticism which looks to correctness of Stile & idea: for 
indeed there was no accuracy of idea in his head.' 2 These are, I think, 
mean-spirited assessments tainted by Jefferson's jealousies of Henry's 
"populär" gifts, but they have lived on through our history, and Henry, 
both because he was not infected by the same gnawing dislike toward 
Jefferson that the gentleman from Monticello feit for him and because he 
did not bother to write much of anything down, has allowed Jefferson's 
assessments to be passed down to us through history without rebuttal. 

This matter of Henry's reputation is not merely the consequence of the 
uneven State of the documentary record, however. There is also, perhaps 
more important, the matter of the substance of the historical record. And 
this is why the next few years seem likely to be particularly difficult ones 
for the orator and statesman from Hanover County. 

Insofar as Henry is remembered, it tends to be for two things — a 
powerful but myth-shrouded speech in which he may or may not have 
said, "Give me liberty or give me death," and his firm and consistent 
Opposition to the federal Constitution. 3 And, as we gear ourselves up to 
celebrate the bicentennial of that Constitution — a celebration that will, 
I suspect, picture that document as the primary force in two hundred 
years of social and political success, stability, and prosperity — it will be 

2 Jefferson's animosity toward Henry seems to have begun in the late 1770s but then gathered momentum 
and mean-spiritedness during the 1790s and the first decade of the nineteenth Century. See especially Thomas 
Jefferson to William Wirt, 4 Aug. 1805, in Stanley V. Henkels, "Jefferson's Recollections of Patrick Henry," 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XXXI V (1910), 387-90. 

3 The controversy on the authenticity of William Wirts reconstruction of Patrick Henry's principal 
speeches goes on. I long ago declared myself an agnostic on the question of the precise wording of Henry's most 
famous speeches, but I am now more impressed than ever that the style of his speeches was of great 
importance not only in persuading his listeners to support the positions he was advocating, but also, and more 
important, in changing the entire character of the political discourse in Virginia. For the most recent word 
on the controversy over the "Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death'' Speech, see Charles L. Cohen, "The 
Liberty or Death' Speech: A Note on Religion and Revolutionary Rhetoric," William and Mary Quarterly 
(hereafter cited as WMQ), 3d ser., XXXVIII (1981), 702-17. See also David A. McCants, "The Authenticity 
of William Wirt's Version of Patrick Henry's Liberty or Death' Speech," Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, LXXXVII (1979), 387^02. And, for the best treatment of the overall importance of Henry's 
oratory, see the fine recent biography of Henry by Henry Mayer, A Son of Thunder: Patrick Henry and the 
American Republic (New York and Toronto, 1986). 
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hard to avoid depicting Henry as one of history's losers, as one too 
short-sighted to see beyond the bounds of his own native State to glimpse 
the promise of national greatness embodied in the federal Constitution. 

The tendency to rely on the testimony of Henrys political rivals, 
together with our present-day inclination to focus on the parochial 
limitations of Henrys commitment to nationalism, has caused us, I 
think, to be insufficiently appreciative of Henrys contributions not only 
to Virginias history, but also to the broader currents of American history 
more generally. My argument in this essay is not intended to turn the 
traditional story on its head and to try to make Henry and the antifederal- 
ists the heroes and Jefferson, Madison, and the federalists the villains, 
but rather to express the view that Henry, Jefferson, and Madison, 
together, would come to embody a modern and progressive vision of the 
way in which governments should be constituted and governed. 

Part of the key to an understanding of Henrys role in the evolution of 
American political thought and conduct lies in a clearer understanding of 
the ideological context in which all of the political battles of the 
Revolutionary era were fought. In the era in which William Wirt wrote 
of Henrys accomplishments, the ideological battle lines of the period 
seemed fairly clearly drawn. In dealing with the events leading up to 
1776, one spoke of patriots and tories, and in dealing with the events of 
the postrevolutionary period, one talked of aristocrats and democrats, 
with the assumption being that patriots and democrats eventually won 
the ball game in America. 

This mode of analysis, though occasionally appearing in more sophis- 
ticated guise, dominated historical interpretations of Virginia's and 
America's Revolutionary history up until the 1960s, but at that time — 
and continuing with considerable vigor into the present day — historians 
began moving away from those simple categories and have begun to talk 
about a common political language, common to groups both in England 
and America but with particular vitality in America — a language that the 
Americans themselves called "republicanism." The central concerns of 
republican ideology — the restraint of the ceaselessly aggressive tenden- 
cies of government power, the preservation of both liberty and the public 
virtue, and the cultivation of talent and virtue in political leaders — were 
timeless in their application to the problems of governance at any point in 
human history, but they were, in the way in which they were formulated 
by Americans of the Revolutionary era and in the logic they imposed on 
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those who assumed the reins of government after the Revolution, 
nevertheless peculiar to a world that is now very distant from our own. 4 
In its classical form, republicanism was often a System in which the 
individuals liberty was confined to those things that the society at large 
defined as useful. It was a mode of thought particularly obsessed with the 
maintenance of ' virtue" in both leaders and followers and one that 
granted to the State broad powers to make certain that its Citizens behaved 
virtuously. It was a mode of thinking that did not necessarily look askance 
at laws supporting religious observances or regulating individual eco- 
nomic activity for the common good. It was a view of government perhaps 
best summed up by John Adams of Massachusetts when he wrote to 
Mercy Otis Warren that "there must be a positive Passion for the public 
good [and] the public Interest . . . or there can be no Republican 
Government, nor any real liberty." The public passion 'must be Superiour 
to all private Passions. Men must . . . be happy to sacrifice . . . their 
private Friendships and dearest Connections, when they stand in 
Competition with the Rights of Society.' 5 This was a brand of republi- 
canism that had relatively little faith in direct, democratic involvement by 
the people in the affairs of government. Some measure of populär control 
over government was necessary in order to check the tendencies of 
government officials to become corrupted by excessive power, but this 
view of the role of the populär voice was essen tially a negative one. As 
Bernard Bailyn has phrased it: 

[Though] republic' and democracy' vvere words closely associated in the colonists' 
minds, . . . they evoked a mixed response of enthusiasm and foreboding. For if 
republic' conjured up for many the positive features of the Commonwealth era and 
marked the triumph of virtue and reason, democracy — a word that denoted the 
lowest order of society as well as the form of government in which the commons 
ruled — was generally associated with the threat of civil disorder and the early 
assumption of power by a dictator. 6 

One way to conceive of this republican ideology is as a huge umbrella 
overarching all that Americans thought and did during the last half of the 

4 The literature on republicanism is now immense, but for an excellent guide to some recent trends, see 
Robert E. Shalhope, "Toward a Republican Synthesis: The Emergence of an Understandingof Republicanism 
in Early American Historiography," WMQ, 3d ser., XXIX (1972), 4^-80; and Robert E. Shalhope, 
"Republicanism and Early American Historiography," in ibid., XXXIX (1982), 334—56. 

^ Quoted in Forrest McDonald, Novus Ordo Seclorum: The Intellectual Origins ofthe Constitution (Lawrence, 
Kans., 1985), p. 72. 

6 Bernard Bailyn, Ideological Origins ofthe American Revolution (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1967), p. 
282. 
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eighteenth Century. This conception of republicanism as a unifying 
umbrella works pretty well during the period leading up to independence, 
for Americans were to an amazing extent united in their Opposition to 
Great Britain and united in the language they used — in their conviction 
that the British were corrupted by excessive power, in their determina- 
tion to preserve their personal independence, and in their commitment to 
liberty. But after independence, when people such as Henry and Madison 
and Jefferson began to do battle over some of the principal issues relating 
to the internal polity of the newly independent American nation, it is 
obvious that this republican umbrella, however much it may have 
provided Americans with a common political language, did not provide 
them with common Solutions to the most fundamental problems of 
government and politics. It is piain, looking at those postrevolutionary 
debates, that this classical republican language was not by itself sufficient 
to lead Americans out of the eighteenth Century and into a future in 
which individual liberties and more explicitly democratic political im- 
pulses figured more prominently. Although it may be true that all (or at 
least most) Americans embraced the corporate and communal precepts of 
classical republicanism on the eve of the Revolution, it is just as clear that 
Americans were increasingly confronted with a ränge of competing 
conceptions of government and politics after the Revolution. 

As a consequence, we have seen other historians in recent years search 
for alternative ideological traditions that engaged the loyalties of Ameri- 
cans of competing political goals. The list of intellectual and behavioral 
traditions from which Americans of the postrevolutionary generation 
might have drawn is growing longer nearly every day. Classical republi- 
canism, agrarian republicanism, classical liberalism, possessive liberal- 
ism, Mandevillian laissez-faire doctrine, Scottish common sense philos- 
ophy, French physiocratic political economy — one could go on and on 
about the forces working to change the way Americans thought about the 
world aroijnd them, but most of these developments did, in my view, tend 
to lead Americans toward a society in which values of the individual, of 
individual liberty, and of liberalism were much more prominently 
stressed. 7 

7 An excellent analysis of the many diverse intellectual and ideological currents influencing American 
political thought in the postrevolutionary era is McDonald's Novus Ordo Seclorum. For perspectives that 
suggest alternatives to the "republican paradigm," see especially Joyce Appleby, Capitalism and a New Social 
Order: The Republican Vision of the 1790s (New York, 1984); Garry Wills, Inventing America: Jefferson's 
Declaration of Independence (Garden Citv, N.Y., 1978); and Garrv Wills, Explaining America: The Federalist 
(Garden City, N.Y., 1981). 
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My own initial conception of Henrys place within the constellation of 
republican ideas was that he was, in contrast to his rivals Madison and 
Jefferson, subject to very few — indeed, probably none — of the newer, 
more modern intellectual currents that were working to modify tradi- 
tional republican thought. And, while Jefferson and Madison were 
moving on to embrace a more egalitarian, more libertarian, and more 
modern liberal faith, Henry seemed to me stuck in a classical republican 
mode of thought that left him ill-equipped to cope with some of the 
changing realities of the postrevolutionary era. 

To some extent, it is hard to avoid an argument that proceeds along 
those lines, for there are many ways in which Henry does seem to fit 
comfortably in the classical republican mold. His rhetoric against the 
British could have come right out of a textbook for classical republican 
behavior. Ministerial plots to rob the Virginians of their liberties, a 
corrupt king joining in the plot to enslave Americans, constant reminders 
of the aggressive and corrupting nature of arbitrary, unchecked power — 
Henry seems beset by virtually all of the quintessential (and, to some 
extent, quintessentially paranoid) classical republican fears during the 
struggle with England. 

Henry was, moreover, as committed as any good republican could be to 
the maintenance of civic virtue once the Revolution was under way, and 
he was sorely distressed when that virtue seemed to be falling into 
disrepair. As wartime governor, when the financial contributions of the 
states to the war effort seemed to lag and when individual self-interest 
seemed everywhere to be triumphing over the public good, he even 
suggested that George Washington be made a temporary dictator so that 
America could weather its revolutionarv crisis. This concern for order 
and for public virtue led him also to oppose Jefferson's and Madison's bill 
for complete Separation of church and State. Henry called instead for a 
general assessment for the support of all Protestant denominations in the 
State. The precise reasoning behind his position favoring state-supported 
religion is unfortunately unclear, but it is certain that he was deeply 
disturbed by what he saw as the decline in virtue and morality among his 
fellow Virginians in the decade immediately following the Revolution. 
Over the course of the 1780s he expressed concern about the decline of 
many Episcopal parishes in Virginia, the flight of Episcopalian ministers 
from the State, and, more generally, the tendency of many Virginians to 
ignore their public responsibilities, whether those responsibilities meant 
paying tithes for the support of the poor or honoring their 
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financial and military obligations to the State. All of these changes were 
interpreted by Henry as an indication that some agency to restore and 
promote the public virtue was much needed. Henry did not feel that the 
Episcopal church alone should be charged with that task, but he did 
believe — in true classical republican fashion — that it was the Job of the 
church and State, working hand-in-hand, to promote virtue among the 
citizenry, and the institution of a statewide public levy for the support of 
all Protestant religion seemed to him one way of doing so. 8 

Similarly, it seems also clear that Henrys deathbed support of the 
Federalist party in 1 798 and 1 799 was prompted at least in part (with the 
other part being generated, I suspect, by a thoroughgoing personal 
animus against JefFerson) by a renewed concern for both the maintenance 
of order and the public virtue. Referring to the "calamitous" course of the 
French Revolution, he expressed great fear that the American experi- 
ment in republicanism would degenerate into similar violence and 
anarchy. And, like many traditionally minded politicians, he was not able 
to distinguish the Republicans' mounting attacks on the Federalist 
administration as being different from disloyalty. Although his precise 
views on the infamous Alien and Sedition Acts are a little cloudy, it does 
seem clear that he was outraged by the intensity and tone of Jefferson's 
and Madison's assaults on such men as John Marshall, John Adams, and 
even George Washington. 9 

So here we have Henry, the traditional, classical republican, useful in 
his own time and place — namely, in Virginia, prior to the Revolution, 
when the country needed an alert sentinel to sound the alarm against 
corrupt English practices — but increasingly out of Step when it came 
time to build a new nation on new principles. 

But if Henry was, consistently — perhaps too consistently and too 
conservatively — a classical republican in his commitments to fighting 
corruption and maintaining order and the public virtue, he did also, 
consistently and unambiguously, display a faith in and a comfortableness 
with democratic politics that mark him as distinctly unrepublican, 
untraditional, and very modern in his political beliefs. And it is here that 
I would like to State the central proposition of this essay, namely, that 
though Madison and JefFerson are justly honored for a myriad of 

8 These "conservative" and "traditional" aspects of Henry are emphasized in my own Patrick Henry: A 
Biography (New York, St. Louis, and San Francisco, 1974), especially pp. 99-134. 

9 Ibid., pp. 184-90; Patrick Henry to Archibald Blair, 8 Jan. 1799, Timothy Pickering Papers, 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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contributions to what we might call the growing liberal faith in Amer- 
ica — their contributions to the cause of religious freedom, their support 
of doctrines of free trade and their Opposition to anything that smacked of 
corporate economic privilege, their egalitarian and expansive view of the 
uses of America's western domain — they nevertheless couched their 
proposals on those issues in a language and set of assumptions that were, 
if not actively antidemocratic, at least explicitly elitist. By contrast, 
though his formal political thought lacked the learned and contemplative 
character of Madison's and Jefferson's views on government and society, 
Patrick Henry, by the strength of his faith in the populär voice — in 
populism — would contribute, sometimes quite unintentionally, in a 
powerful way to America's ultimate destiny as a liberal democracy. 

Much of the evidence for Henrys populistic bent is in fact of a 
singularly negative sort, drawn from the utterances of those individuals 
who found themselves in political combat with Henry and who, almost 
invariably, came up on the short end of the debate. That their resentment 
of his "demagoguery" and his ' appeals to the passions of the people" is so 
marked is, in fact, powerful testimony to how little reconciled most 
people were to a democratic style of politics. 

If we listen to Anglican minister James Maury, who confronted Henry 
in the young lawyer's debut on the public stage in Virginia in the Parsons' 
Cause, we get one perspective on the matter. Henry, defending the 
vestrymen of Louisa County (who, in effect, represented the Citizens of 
the county) against Maury's claims for salary owed him by the vestry, 
went well beyond the narrow legal facts of the case to appeal directly to 
the passions of the jury and argued that it was the Citizens of the colony, 
and not the bishop of London or Board of Trade back in London, who had 
the right to set ministers' salaries. 

This was in fact an argument that should have carried very little legal 
weight, for the facts of the case were unambiguously on Maury's side, but 
Henry, pleading the case before a hometown jury, won a resounding 
victory for the vestrymen. Maury could barely believe it. Calling Henry 
a ''little petty fogging Attorney," he accused him of demagoguery, of 
stacking the jury with what he called "the vulgär herd," and "in saying 
what he had . . . to render himself populär." 10 

10 James Maury to John Camm, 12 Dec. 1763, in Ann Maury, comp., Memoirs of a Huguenot Family 
(New York, 1853), pp. 418-24. As Rhys Isaac points out, the published version of Maury's letter to Camm 
has apparently been bowdlerized by the overzealous editor. It omits several phrases in the original version in 
the Maury letterbook in the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, including the description of 
Henry as a "little petty fogging Attorney" (Rhys Isaac, "Religion and Authority: Problems of the Anglican 
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The charge that Henry sought "to render himself populär" by his 
political conduct was uttered again and again throughout Henry's career, 
as if politicians were not supposed to tap the populär sentiment. It was a 
charge voiced by Governor Francis Fauquier in 1765, when he first 
encountered the "angry young lawyer" during the Stamp Act Crisis. It 
was a charge uttered by Henry's antagonists in the House of Burgesses 
when Henry's radical Stamp Act Resolves gained passage. It was, most 
emphatically, a charge uttered by Virginia's royal governor, Lord 
Dunmore, who in 1775 issued a proclamation castigating Henry for his 
traitorous and outrageous acts. 11 

And when James Madison and Thomas Jefferson found themselves 
pitted against Henry's enormous populär appeal within Virginia during 
the 1780s, they too would complain about Henry's populistic excesses. 
Although always convinced that they had "the young men of talent and 
education on their side," Madison and Jefferson were infuriated that so 
many individuals from the West in particular (which was, after all, their 
political territory as well) would allow their "passions" to be inflamed by 
Henry's politicking. Their denunciations of Henry's ability to unleash 
passion, precisely the same sort of denunciation uttered by Fauquier and 
Dunmore a decade or so earlier, suggest that neither Madison nor 
Jefferson — nor most of the rest of America — was prepared for the sort of 
populär politics that Henry was unleashing. 

Indeed, I would argue that one of the principal factors underlying 
James Madison's energetic efforts in behalf of a stronger central govern- 
ment in the 1780s was his conviction that the individual State govern- 
ments, subject to the whims and passions of the populace, could not be 
trusted, and that those observations came not from a dispassionate 
reading of Greek or Roman or even eighteenth-century American history, 
but rather from a direct, immediate, and painful experience in confront- 
ing the populär power amassed by Patrick Henry in Virginia during the 
1780s. 

The aspect of Henry's populär appeal that is best known to us is, of 
course, his oratory. As a number of scholars have observed, oratory served 
an important function within the traditional sort of republican society 
outlined above. It was not only a mark of learning, but also of gentility, 

Establishment in Virginia in the Era of the Great Awakening and the Parsons' Cause," WMQ, 3d ser., XXX 
[1973], 20, n. 70). 

11 Gov. Francis Fauquier to Board of Trade, 5 June 1765, in John P. Kennedy, ed., Journal ofthe House of 
Burgesses of Virginia, J76J-J765 (Richmond, 1907), p. Ixvii; Peter Force, comp., American Archives .... ser. 
4, II (Washington, D.C., 1839), p. 516. 
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Patrick Henry first achieved recognition as a lawyer and political figure on 1 December 
1763, when he acted on behalf of the defendants in the Parsons' Cause in Hanover 
Court House. This depiction of Henrys oration, painted many years after the event, is 
attributed to George Cooke. 



of one's ability to control, through the use of reason, one's passions. A 
mastery of the ancient philosophers, a facility with classical allusion — 
these vvere the marks of a gentleman. I2 Jefferson, in fact, was not a good 
public Speaker and shunned the Speakers' platform, but he did neverthe- 
less have an appreciation for the traditional gifts of oratory, for that sort 
of oratory was compatible with his lifelong reverence for learning and for 
the ordered presentation of ideas. Madison, though he too was not a 
particularly good public Speaker, did nevertheless subscribe to this classic 



12 For the best discussion of the function of traditional modes of oratory in Virginia and of the changes 
vvrought by individuals such as Henry and the evangelical preachers, see Rhys Isaac, The Transformation of 
Virginia, 174O-1790 (Chapel Hill, 1982), pp. 243-69. See also Mayer, Son of Thunder, pp. 242^8. 
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style and by the sheer weight of his considerable learning was able to hold 
his own in public debate. 

But how different was Henrys style! Jefferson, when he derided 
Henry for being all tongue and no head or heart, gave his opinion of the 
connection between Henry's oratorical gifts and his depth of learning. 
And, indeed, Jefferson was correct — the intellectual substance of Henry's 
oratory was not likely to inspire awe in his listeners, whether they be 
gentry or ordinary planters. But it was the ordinary planters whom Henry 
was able to reach with an effectiveness absolutely unparalleled üp to that 
time. As Edmund Randolph noted, Henrys oratory was ' vehement/' "not 
always grammatical, and sometimes coarse in language, [but] he taught 
his hearers how to forget his inaccuracies by his action, his varying 
countenance and voice." 13 Or, as Jefferson put it more pointedly, 
"Although it was difificult when [Henry] had spoken to teil what he had 
said, yet, while speaking it always seemed directly to the point. When he 
had spoken in Opposition to my opinion, had produced a great effect, and 
I myself had been highly delighted and moved, I have asked myself , when 
he ceased, What the devil has he said?' and could never answer the 
inquiry. 14 

Rhys Isaac has labeled Henry's oratorical style "evangelical," in that it 
bore striking resemblance to the highly emotive preaching styles Coming 
into currency with the rise of evangelical religion in Virginia. 15 Though 
Henry himself was not a member of an evangelical sect, his Virginia 
Piedmont constituents were, and there seems little doubt that both the 
style and the substance of his Speeches appealed to that constituency. 
Charles Thomson, the secretary of the First Continental Congress, 
likened Henry to a "Presbyterian clergyman used to haranguing the 
people," and Edmund Randolph noted that Henry's "figures of speech, 
when borrowed, were often borrowed from the Scriptures," and from the 
Old Testament in particular. ,6 Although it is difificult to gauge the 
precise influence of those religious movements on Henry's style, there 
can be no doubt that Henry's rhetorical style, like that of the evangelicals, 
was consciously and purposefully egalitarian. In both the style and 

13 Edmund Randolph, History of Virginia, ed. Arthur Shaffer, Virginia Historical Society Documents, IX 
(Charlottesville, 1970), pp. 168, 180. 

14 George Ticknor Curtis, Ufe of Daniel Webster (4th ed.; New York, 1872), I, 584. 

15 Isaac, Transformation of Virginia, pp. 267-69. 

16 "American Biography," American Quarterly Review, I (1827), 30; Randolph, History of Virginia, pp. 
179-80. 
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content of their rhetoric, he and his evangelical counterparts involved 
listeners in Speeches in a way unprecedented in politics in the past. 

Our two most famous and controversial examples of his Speeches are 
those before the House of Burgesses denouncing the Stamp Act and then 
later, in 1775, his "Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death" Speech. Those 
Speeches are deservedly renowned for the passions they aroused in his 
listeners — but his audience in both of those cases was composed of 
Henrys fellow burgesses, all members of the elite. What seems even 
more striking to me are Henrys stump Speeches, whether at Hanover 
County Court House whipping up populär sentiment to march to 
Williamsburg to protect the colonys supply of gunpowder from Governor 
Dunmore or at the county seat in Prince Edward denouncing the 
proposed federal Constitution and asking the Citizens of that county to 
rally around him in his Opposition to that document (which they did, 
emphatically). 17 These were the Speeches of a man who feit not a trace 
of discomfort in using the arts of oratory to persuade, to cajole, and 
indeed, if necessary, to raise passions on issues he feit were important. 

If we compare Henrys attitude toward the stump speech and the 
political campaign with Madison's, we get a better idea of the distinc- 
tiveness of Henrys mode. Madison, for his part, was still clinging to the 
model of the disinterested, virtuous statesman, a species of public servant 
who volunteered to serve in office and who rose to positions of Service 
through superior learning and virtue. The thought of justifying one's 
claim to political leadership was a troublesome one to him, troublesome 
even when the beliefs that he stood for were under attack. Thus, we find 
Madison throughout his career complaining about the necessities of 
exerting himself in order to obtain election. Writing immediately follow- 
ing his successful campaign for a place in the Virginia ratifying Conven- 
tion of 1788, he confessed that he was ' obliged . . . to mount for the first 
time in my life, the rostrum before a large body of the people, and to 
launch into a harangue of some length in the open air and on a very windy 
day." Some months later, as he battled for his political life in a contest for 
a seat in the First Federal Congress (an election in which he was actively 
opposed by Henrys supporters), he nevertheless persisted in refusing to 
come home from New York to his congressional district because "it will 
have an electioneering appearance which I have always despised and wish 

17 William Wirt Henry, Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence , and Speeches (3 vols.; New York, 1891), II, 
332-34. 
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to shun." 18 In the end, he was forced to do so, for to fail to campaign 
would surely have cost him the election, but he made it clear that the 
currying of populär favor was not his idea of what a disinterested 
statesman was supposed to do. 

To some extent these ditferences between Henry and Madison were 
functions of temperament. James Madison would have found it difficult 
at any age to stand up on a table in a tavern and entertain the assembled 
throng with his fiddle, as Henry did on more than one occasion. Indeed, 
Jefferson considered Henry's passion for "fiddling, dancing and pleas- 
antry" the major factor in his political popularity, and he may not have 
been far from the mark, for Henry was, in his social and electoral 
conduct, one of the people in ways that his more formal and reserved 
rivals never could be. 19 Henry, far from disdaining "an electioneering 
appearance," may have never been more at home than when he was in 
that guise. 

It would be wrong, however, to account for Henrys populistic faith 
simply by reference to his congeniality and to the fact that he was a good 
fellow to go drinking or carousing with, though I am sure that gives us a 
part of the answer. That democratic faith ultimately went well beyond 
his own personal relationships and his comfort with the voters of his own 
district. It ultimately came to inform his view of the proper relationship 
between voters and candidates everywhere, and of the obligations of those 
candidates to be faithful servants to their constituents. In this respect, it 
seems most appropriate to turn now to that aspect of his public life for 
which he is likely to receive the least praise in the next several years, 
namely, his Opposition to the proposed federal Constitution in 1787. 

James Madison's progressive contributions to our science of govern- 
ment are well documented and justifiably praised. His tough-minded 
assessment of the weaknesses of the Articles of Confederation in areas of 
commerce, taxation, and defense; his notion, articulated in Federalist 10, 
of minimizing the harmful effects of faction by spreading government over 
a large territory; and his concern for constructing a government that 
would protect the "diversity in the faculties of men" are just a few 
insights for which Madison is justly famous. But we should not forget 
that there was one other aspect of Madison's defense of the need for a 
strong central government that was hardly progressive. Over and over 

18 James Madison to Eliza House Trist, 25 Mar. [1788], and James Madison to Edmund Randolph, 23 Nov. 
1788 r in Robert A. Rutland et al., eds., The Papers of James Madison, XI (Charlottesville, 1977), pp. 5, 363. 

19 Thomas Jefferson to William Wirt, 5 Aug. 1815, in Henkels, "Jefferson's Recollections of Henry," p. 408. 
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again Madison underscored the need to "remove the government physi- 
cally" from the people in order to insulate the "best and the brightest" 
within America from the populär clamor. In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, for example, he was explicit about the need to make the 
Senate the repository of talent and virtue, a sort of American version of 
the House of Lords, removed from populär pressures. 20 And even in 
Federalist 10, the literary contribution that has earned him a reputation 
as one of America's first "modern" and "realistic" political theorists, he 
speaks of the need to "refine and enlarge the public views, by passing 
them through the medium of a chosen body of Citizens, whose wisdom 
may best discern the true interest of their country." He feit that one of 
the virtues of a large republic, in which each representative served a 
much greater number of Citizens, was that demagogic candidates (like 
Henry, one suspects) would be unable "to practice with success the 
vicious arts, by which elections are too often carried." 21 

For Patrick Henry, this tendency to remove public servants from the 
oversight of the people they served was itself proof of the defective 
character of the proposed Constitution. When Edmund Randolph, one of 
his opponents in the Virginia ratifying Convention, argued that "there is 
a certain listlessness and inattention to the interest of the Community — 
and [such] indecision or faction in numerous bodies, that I would rather 
depend on the virtue and knowledge of some few men, than on ever so 
many," Henry seethed with indignation. 22 And when Francis Corbin, a 
Virginia federalist who had spent much of his time during the Revolution 
in England rather than in Virginia fighting for independence, opined that 
"it was of little importance whether a country was ruled by a despot with 
a tiara on his head, or by a demagogue in a red cloak [and] a caul-bare 
wig" (Henrys customary attire), Henry exploded with one of his most 
eloquent defenses of his populistic faith. "I am," he said, "a piain man, 
and have been educated altogether in Virginia. My whole life has been 
spent among [farmers] and other piain men of similar education, who 
have never had the advantage of that polish which a court alone can give, 
and which the gentleman over the way has so happily acquired." Henry 

20 The best account of the peculiar blending of the traditional and the modern in the political thought of 
James Madison is Gordon S. Wood, The Creation of the American Republic, 1776-1787 (Chapel Hill, 1969), 
especially pp. 471-518, 605-6. 

21 James Madison, Federalist 10, in Jacob E. Cooke, ed., The Federalist (Middletown, Conn., 1961), pp. 
56-65, quotations on pp. 62-63. 

22 Jonathan Elliot, The Debates of the Several State Conventions, on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution 
... (5 vols.; 2d ed., Philadelphia, 1876-81), III, 125, 137-84; quotation on p. 141. 
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went on to lament the fact that he had been caught up in the "toils of the 
revolution" while Corbin was "acquiring a foreign education, . . . basking 
in the beams of royal favor at St. James'. " And, bowing in mock obsequi- 
ousness to his Opponent, Henry proclaimed that he had no intention "to 
vie with the gentleman in these courtly accomplishments, . . . yet such 
a bow as I can make, shall ever be at the Service of the people. " 2 * 

In the end, Henry's criticisms of the unresponsive structure of the new 
government were ineffectual. Madison, who had given much more 
thought to matters of nation building than Henry had, was able to 
counter virtually all of Henry's specific charges about the new govern- 
ment's tendency toward ' consolidation" and, in Federalist 10, managed 
to turn aside Henry's fears about the excessive size of territory to be 
governed by asserting that the spaciousness of the American republic was 
in fact a deterrent to tyrannical government. Indeed, it must be said, 
when all is said and done, that Henry as a theoretician of governmental 
structures — be it on the State or national level — was far inferior to 
Madison; but Henry did, in his denunciations of the proposed federal 
government, hit upon a fact that the federalists often tried hard to hide: 
namely, that the new government was designed by many of its principal 
advocates to ensure rule in America by a wealthy, virtuous elite, that it 
was, by a process that Madison himself called the "filtration of talent," 
intended to sift out the clamorous voices of the populace at large and 
replace them with only the most sober, reasonable, and virtuous. Such a 
commitment would in practice have amounted to rule by the affluent and 
privileged few. 

In some important senses, events would overtake Patrick Henry's 
political philosophy and render much of it irrelevant. In particular, the 
invention of national political parties would serve to bring the national 
government ever closer to the people, ever closer to populär scrutiny. But 
there is a great irony even to these developments — an irony that serves to 
underscore Henry's contribution to our political heritage. That demo- 
cratic and nationalizing party System would have its beginnings in the 
1790s, when James Madison and Thomas Jefferson, horrified at the 
threats posed to Virginia interests by the policies of the government that 
Madison had been so instrumental in creating, proceeded to adopt 
precisely the sort of democratic electioneering devices pioneered by 

23 William Wirt, Sketches ofthe Life and Character of Patrick Henry (Philadelphia, 1817), pp. 305-7; Henry, 
Henry, II, 420-22. 
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Patrick Henry — stump speeches at town meetings and direct, emotional 
appeals to the people — in the creation of the Jeffersonian Republican 
party. 

Many of the ideals of that party — the protection of individual liberties 
such as freedom of the press and of religion, the Opposition to entrenched 
privilege — constituted in many respects an invaluable blueprint for 
Americas liberal future, but I would insist that the democratic compo- 
nent of that liberal future owed far more to Jefferson's and Madison's 
longtime rival than the two men were ever willing to admit. In that sense 
the heritage that we celebrate during the year of the bicentennial of the 
Constitution — of a democratic nation genuinely mindful of the liberties 
of individuals — is the result of the Integration of the legacies of Jefferson 
and Madison on the one hand, and Patrick Henry on the other. 



